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The members of a certain club which has done much 
for the Classics recently received from its Secretary a 
questionnaire which included the inquiry: "How 
many meetings shall we have each year?" An elderly 
gentleman, whose grey locks betoken much worldly 
wisdom, answered: "As few as possible". This was 
disconcerting, to say the least, and yet many of us could 
cordially echo that reply, if only it were possible to 
transfer the amount of energy that is now expended at 
such meetings in self-instruction, self-congratulation 
and self-commiseration tb a more direct employment 
against the foe. We are continually addressing the 
wrong people. Dr. Talcott Williams recently de- 
livered in Philadelphia an unforgetable speech in be- 
half of liberal studies and more especially the Classics. 
He had a good-sized and highly appreciative audience, 
but conspicuous by their absence were the very persons 
who most needed to hear his persuasive eloquence, 
those, first, whose purblind urging of the new in edu- 
cation has made them ruthless towards the old, those, 
secondly, who never could see any good in Latin or 
Greek because ignorant of them and, thirdly, certain 
of our own number whom nothing but a mental explo- 
sion could awaken to the duties to which the classical 
situation calls them. 

But there is one audience that we have frequently 
before us, the best of all because it cannot escape us, 
our students, and to them, I am positive, many of us 
do not say enough about the value of our subject. 
There are competing branches of study, here unnamed, 
a few of them perhaps unmentionable, that almost speak 
for themselves to those who must see a double-barred 
S in everything or let it alone, but the higher utility of 
Greek or Latin is not so obvious even to the most dis- 
cerning utilitarian at the schoolboy age. Champions 
of our newer studies and technics are neither bashful nor 
tongue-tied in urging their merits upon a public that 
rivals the Athenian in eagerness iKoveiv Kaiv6Tepov. On 
the other hand, many a classical teacher seems as 
unwilling to present the legitimate claims of Latin and 
Greek as to brag about his father's integrity. He ap- 
pears to think that there is an aristocracy about the 
study that makes its position self-evident and any ad- 
vertisement undignified. But this borders on intel- 
lectual snobbery. A formal statement of our creed 
might well begin every School year and be followed all 
through it by reiterations and exemplifications, when- 
ever a favorable opportunity occurs. One such Credo 



Mr. Scudder gave as in The Classical Weekly 
7.203. The 'Living Latin' exhibitions with which en- 
terprising teachers have been enlightening the public 
have failed of their full usefulness if just one week sees 
the end of them. We should rather make a studied, 
conscious effort to introduce the material into the daily 
lessons of the class-room. It is the direct application 
that is convincing to the schoolboy. For instance, he 
is permanently persuaded that Latin is not a 'dead 
language', as soon as you have identified it for him in 
Italian, and have shown that it is not nearly so much 
disguised as Chaucer's English in that of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. Above all, we should meet the enemy 
as often as possible on his own ground. Make clear 
the immediate utility of Latin. Take common errors 
in English, such as the use of 'aggravating' for 'provok- 
ing', and show how the classicist is protected against 
making them. Eventually the student begins to ap- 
preciate the further pleasure that the man of classical 
training derives from his recognition in English mas- 
terpieces of the niceties of language, the connotations 
of the Latin or Greek derivatives as well as their deno- 
tation, and in general that wide range of associative 
ideas to whic'' no mere study of an English dictionary 
will give the clue. 

But such points of pedagogy as these are perhaps 
prominent enough in the theory and practice of every 
good teacher. This editorial would rather emphasize 
a special suggestion and that is that we should pass on 
to our classes such appreciations of the study of Greek 
and Latin as we find quoted, for instance, in The 
Classical Weekly or as we ourselves hear at Asso- 
ciation meetings from the lips of those who are not 
professionally interested in our work. We may not 
need them, may, indeed, be a bit weary of them, but 
our students do need them. We cannot perhaps corral 
them to listen to the head of one of the most famous 
manufacturing plants in the world, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive works, when he states that his youthful em- 
ployees have to unlearn their vocational training, while 
their Latin remains Krriiia is del, a priceless education, 
nor to hearken to the exquisite English of Dr. Talcott 
Williams, when he puts the study of Latin first in 
the equipment of a future journalist, but we can at 
least repeat their tributes to the Classics to our im- 
pressionable audiences. The boy who is not in- 
fluenced by the position accorded Latin in Columbia's 
great School of Journalism, that being certainly the 
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most 'up-to-the-minute' subject conceivable, is simply- 
one of the many who should not be allowed to study 
the Classics any way, but should be directed to some 
other branches of learning. 

W. B. McD. 

TWO WARS IN GAUL' 

It is the tritest of sayings that history repeats itself, 
but in the events of the past few weeks the truth of this 
saying has been unusually well illustrated. The war 
occupying the northwestern part of Europe is in many 
features the repetition of a conflict held in those parts 
nearly two thousand years ago. Then a Caesar was 
regarded as the aggressor; now, no matter how much 
justification may lie back of the act, a German Kaiser 
is accounted the aggressor. Caesar represented the 
toga-clad nation which felt it its peculiar destiny to ex- 
tend its dominions to the end of the world. The Ger- 
mans, in like manner, are no doubt influenced Viy their 
firm conviction that they are about to find their place 
'in the sun'. No matter how innocent this expression 
may be, it involves for many, perhaps for most Germans 
the implication of a great world-destiny. Rome had 
the best military organization of ancient times. In 
modem times there is no fighting machine like that of 
Germany for thorough equipment and discipline. As 
the Roman conquest was big with portent for the fu- 
ture, so now a German victory may alter the whole 
course of future history. While in these phases there 
is much upon which one may think with profit, I wish 
to call attention to a few minor features of the present 
war, so far as the strict censorship will permit as to 
know them, and compare them with some details pre- 
sented to us in Caesar's narrative. 

First, we have not departed so widely after all from 
Caesar's methods. Then the battle resolved itself gen- 
erally into a hand to hand contest. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the bayonet charge has been employed fre- 
quently in the present war, if newspaper reports may 
be trusted. Then, as now, cavalry screens were im- 
portant. Caesar's cavalry, after discovering the enemy, 
withdrew in order to let the infantry do the main work. 
Close formations, such as Caesar employed, were sup- 
posed to be obsolete, but here again wo have been mis- 
taken. The flank has always been important, but 
Caesar's method of digging transverse ditches, as in B. 
G. 2. 8, and plating there his artillery, has been exact- 
ly duplicated in the present war by both French and 
Germans. The securing of supplies, bridges, the hand- 
ling of recruits, the use of a river to protect the rear, 
details occurring in the news dispatches, are familiar 
matters to the student of Caesar. The detei-mined 
resistance offered to the Germans by the Belgians must 
have recalled even to the dullest school boy Caesar's 
words, Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae. Cae- 
sar's intervention in the Helvetian war ostensibly to 
protect the Aedui, allies of the Romans, has a good anal- 

>That no injustice may be done Professor Keith it seems worth 
while to state that this paper was>eceived on October jo. c. k. 



ogy in England's assumed protection of Belgium's neu- 
trality, for I presume all will admit that England's 
participation in the present strife was inevitable re- 
gardless of the violation of Belgium's neutrality. Cae- 
sar found a pretext for invading Britain in the fact that 
aid was brought thence to the Gauls in their wars 
against him. But no one is so bold yet as to say that 
the analogy will go so far as this. The forced marches 
of Caesar have their counterpart in the tremendous 
advance of the German right wing upon Paris. Caesar's 
ascription of the superior merits of the Belgians to the 
fact that they refrained from wine is paralleled by Ger- 
man military orders prohibiting the use of intoxicants 
by the soldiers. These are but a few of the items re- 
ferred to in our dispatches that recall Caesar's account. 
But there is still another and more important phase 
of the present conflict that challenges our attention. 
It is this. Many of the battle-fields of Caesar and his 
lieutenants are the scenes of the crucial struggles of the 
present war. Though the line of battle sweeps across 
the whole of Belgium and northern France, it is evident 
that there are circumscribed regions within which the 
main efforts converge, and these places correspond 
closely with the battle-fields of Caesar. IM us con- 
sider some of these. Authorities generally place the 
battle between Caesar and the German Ariovistus in 
modem Alsace, near Sennheim, and about eight miles 
from Mulhausen. Ariovistus made use of the Vosges 
mountains in an atternpt to cut Caesar's communica- 
tions, and had put Caesar betv/een himself and the 
Rhine. The field was not of Caesar's own choosing, 
yet it was his deliberate act that brought him there, 
and there must have been something in the strategic 
possibilities of the situation that induced him to run 
the risk. The battle was won by Caesar, and the Ger- 
mans sought refuge beh&id their Rhine. In the many 
movements and coimtermovements taking place 
around Miilhauscn in the last few weeks, undoubtedly 
this old battle-field has been near the center of activi- 
ties, and both the French and the Germans, just as 
Caesar did, evidently see in this region great strategic 
opportimities. 

The next battle-field was of Caesar's own choosing. 
He had penetrated France in a northwestern direction, 
and had passed the Mame. He learned that the forces 
of the Belgians were marching south to meet him in 
order to expel the intruder. Caesar at once, marching 
in the direction of the enemy, hastened tb lead his army 
across the river Aisne, and there pitched his camp. 
The river protected his rear and one side of his camp, and 
safeguarded his communications. Furthermore, there 
was a bridge at this point. It is generally agreed that 
he crossed the river near the modem Berry-au-Bac, 
which is about three miles from Craonne. While he 
was awaiting the enemy, the Belgians assailed the town 
of Bibrax, about eight miles from his camp, and iden- 
tified with Vieux Laon, which is about five miles from 
Craonne. This town was defended by the Remi, allies 
of Caesar, and to its aid he dispatched some auxiliary 



